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Underwood & Underwood 


A MUSHROOM—BUT NOT A BREAKFAST DELICACY 


A wonderful snow mushroom which was photographed by Dr. Vaughan Cornish, the well-known scientist, in the Selkirk Mountains, British Columbia. 
It measured 9 ft. in diameter and weighed about a ton 
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THE HON. G. S. MONTAGU 


Son of Lord Swaythling, whose marriage with 
Miss Castello will be one of the social events in 
the New Year 


The Royal Birthday. 
N ‘Tuesday, December 1, Queen 
Alexandra celebrated her sixty- 

fourth birthday in the usual 

simple and homelike way that 

her Majesty so infinitely prefers. In 
London the Government offices were 
everywhere illuminated as well as 
the principal clubs and public offices, 
and it is certain that on this aus- 
picious occasion there was not one 
of her beloved Majesty’s loyal and 
devoted subjects but wished her from 


the bottom of their hearts “ many 
happy returns of the day,’ and 
none more sincerely than _ the 


‘maimed, the halt, and the blind,” 
who have so often benefited by 
Her Majesty’s kindly thoughts and 
lovely deeds. 


The New Archbishop. 
new Archbishop of York, 


“Lhe 

Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, can . 
lay claim to being unique among 
primates on more grounds than one, 
for not only is he one of the youngest 
clerics who has ever been chosen for 
such high office but he has not yet 
been twenty years in orders ; also| 
he is the author of a novel, a rare 
achievement among princes of the 
Church; Like his predecessor i in the 
archbishopric and the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury he is a Scots- 
man by birth, but 


was educated 
in England and won considerable 
distinction at Oxford. He began 


his career by reading for the Bar, 
but before he was twenty-six he 
turned his attention to ecclesiastical 
matters, and after being a curate in 
Leeds and a vicar at Oxford and 
Portsea he was appointed Bishop 
of Stepney. He is a High Churclhi- 
man, a stirring preacher, and pos- 
sesses besides a keen sense of humour, 
which is so saving a grace in a 
clergyman, a winning and amiable 


personality. last. 


_ greater 


A Welcome Sign. 
““(~onsidering that the time has come 
when non-commissioned oflicers and 
men can be trusted to behave themselves 
in the town,” so runs the new order issued 
at Aldershot by General Smith-Dorrien, 
which is to abolish the pickets that up 
to the present have been considered neces- 
sary to keep men out of mischief and to 
arrest drunk and disorderlies. And itis a 
very practical illustration of the advance 
in both mental and moral quality which 
our soldiery have achieved and ought to 
react favourably on many of our military 
problems. Personally we think that this 
confidence might well be applied in other 
ways not absolutely military. Of course, 
there will always be blacklegs in every 
system, but everybody knows how far 
and more successful is moral 
suasion than any “call to force,” and the 
majority of men will always endeavour to 
deserve it. 


The Bridegroom of the Week. 
M: George Lambton is one of nine 
brothers, the eldest of whom is Lord 
Durham. His sisters are the Duchess of 
Leeds, Lady Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
and Lady Anne Lambton. Like all the 
members of his family he is a keen sports- 
man and takes particular interest in all 
that pertains to the turf. At Newmarket, 
where he has a residence known as Stanley 
House, he entertains large bachelor house 
parties for the race meetings and is voted 


Clarence Hailey 


THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON 


Whose marriage to Miss Cicely Horner took place on Monday 
Mrs. Lambton is a sister-in-law of the Premier's son 
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MISS CASTELLO 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Percy Castello, whose 
marriage to the Hon. G. S, Montagu takes place 
early in the New Year 


by all his friends and acquaintances to be 
“the best fellow in the world.’ At one 
time his engagement to another beautiful 
member of society and a great amateur 
actress was much talked of, but nothing 
came of it. Then his friends de- 
clared that he would never marry 
but remain always that most 
attractive member of society, a 
“ sporting bachelor.” His marriage, 
however, on Monday last has com- 
pletely settled the question. 
The Bride of the Week. 
Mis Cicely Horner, whose mar- 
riage to Mr. George Lambton 
is the great social event of the 
present week, i is not only considered 
one of the most beautiful girls 
in society but is also one of the 
most accomplished. As an artist 
she has gained a good‘deal of dis- 
tinction, while her latest effort in 
that direction, namely, a fine pencil 
drawing of Lady Dickson-Poynder 
exhibited at the New Gallery, was 
very much admired by everyone. 
Her sister, Raymond, is the wife of 
Mr. Asq uith’s eldest son. 


Little Jack Hornet 
M iss Horner is a descendant of a 
very old Somersetshire family 
of Liberals, and among the family 
traditions is the one that John 
Horner, aforetime steward of the 
temporalities of the great abbey of 
Glastonbury, was the original of the 
nursery rhyme known to “children as 
“Little Jack Horner” though it is 
stated in his defence that at the 
time of the dissolution he was not 
the only one among lis contem- 
poraries who put his finger into the 
pie and pulled out a handsome 
plum in the shape of a beautiful 
slice of monastic property. Since 
then it has always been the tradition 
in the Horner family to give their 
firstborn the name of John. 
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Business and Pleasure. 

“The public,” Oscar Wilde once said, 
““Icnows the price of everything and 

the value of nothing,” but such cannot 

be said against the company of six young 


wr, 


LADY GOOCH 


The wife of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart., who recently 
fent Hylands Park for the Spaniel Club’s tenth 
field trials meeting 


married women in the ‘smart Set’? who 
have clubbed together in order to exploit 
their own social advantages for a sub- 
stantial profit. The whole affair is to be 
done in a businesslike way and every- 
thing to be paid for “on the nail,’ as the 
saying is. Introductions will be obtained 
for clients and paid for according to the 
social position of those to whom they 
desire to be introduced. Invitations to 
dinner parties will be obtained at the 
same rate, while week-end visits will be 
charged for according to the society they 
are asked to meet. Personally it hardly 
seems a very discreet thing to do, but 
such things have been done ever since the 
smart set became 
“smart.” At any 


rate the society 
of six is very 
hopeful, and a 


huge business is 
expected to be 
done in “ Ameri- 
cans’’ next season. 


‘Love and the 
Ticking Machine. 
recently’ 


1G) ntil 
love and 


science have been | 
as poles asunder. } 
Science was all 
logic and reason, 
love was. charac- 
terised by the 
absence of either. 
Now, however, all 
is changed. The 
+0), Union— 
which consists en- 
tirely of ladies, 
and they ought 


The names, from left to right, are: 


THE REV. AND HON. EDWARD LYTTELTON 


Head master of Eton, watching the wall game. 

To reassure anxious mothers we may state that 

the formidable weapon in his hand is used for 
walking and not castigation purposes 


to know—has recently held a meeting 
to discuss ‘“‘the value of electricity in 
match-making.” According to them -it 
will be no longer necessary for a young 
man to ask the. lady of his choice if she 
loves him; all he will in future have to 
do is to demand her “ motive power.” It 
is even suggested that each man or woman 
contemplating matrimony “can wear a 
machine which will start ticking when 
brought into proximity with those who 
cou ld love us; but that is too hornble to 
contemplate. 


AT THE KENNEL CLUB RETRIEVER TRIALS 


with Dungavel Juno, winner 
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Mrs. Turner, the Duchess of Hamilton and the Duke of Hamilton, 


THE TATLER 


A New Violinist. 

A interesting story is told of Miss 
Margel Gluck, whose charming por- 

trait is here reproduced, when she was 

appearing with much success at a series of 


Lomnits 


MISS MARGEL GLUCK 


Who is to-day (Wednesday) giving a concert at the 
AZolian Hall under the patronage of the Duchess 
of Somerset 


concerts. given in Bucharest. Early on 
the morning of her departure a_ message 
was brought to her hotel by the private 
secretary of the Queen. Her Majesty was 
ill in bed at the time and so weak that 
she was unable to sit up, but in spite of 
that she sent a letter to Miss Gluck in her 
own handwriting expressing her pleasure 
at the young artist’s unusual success in 
Bucharest and her own personal regret at 
being unable to have the pleasure of 
hearing her before she left. The note was 
accompanied by a signed photograph of 
herself and one of the Princess Marie. 
Miss Margel Gluck should prove a worthy 
pupil of the renowned Professor Sev cilk. 


A Theatrical ites 
All generations 

of playgoers 
will hear with 
regret of the ap- 
proaching  retire- 
ment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal. At 
the end of their 
resent tour they 
will seek that 
“rest”? which no 
jone will deny has 
been well and 
nobly earned. 
iLatterly neither 
of them has been 
seen in town 
as often as might 
be wished; still, 
what was Lon- 
don’s loss was 
most decidedly the 
country’s gain. 
Let us hope they 
will be persuaded 
to give one more 
season in London. 
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Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Tatler,’’ London. 


December 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


Tons. London. | Marseilles. | Naples. 
ORIENT... 5453 Dec. 11 Dec. 18 | Dec. 20 
OROYA ... 6297 Dec. 25 det, at | Janes 3 
ORTONA (twin-screw). 7945 Jan. Jan. 15 | Jan. 17 
ORONTES (twin-screw) ...... 9023 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 | Jan. 31 
F. Green & Co., Head Offices : 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


TEE. Ss Bre Ro 


of this week, issued on Triday, December 11, will contain— 
WOMEN PRISONERS AT AYLESBURY. 
Special lour-page Supplement. 
THE UNEMPLOYED ON TOWER _ HILL. 
Double-page Drawing by H. M. Pacer. 
OUR NEW AMBASSADOR AT ROME: Sir Rennell Rodd. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF FLYING. 
Two Remarkable Drawings by H. Lanos. 
THE CHRISTMAS CATTLE SHOW AT _ ISLINGTON. 


THE MILTON TERCENTENARY. 
A HOLIDAY AMONG THE _ KIRGHIZ. 
By Mrs. GeorGE MACARTNEY. 
H.M.S. “DEVONSHIRE” IN A SWELL. 


A Remarkable Photographic Reproduction. 


THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE MEETING AT THE 
ALBERT HALL. 
OTHER TOPICS OF 


AND MANY INTEREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


Misha, tS Je ist le Jet ieh, 


6d. 6d. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
ELSEWHERE. 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA, ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - ‘£1 8s, 2d. £1 10s. 6d. (37°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - - - - l4s, 1d. 15s. 3d. (33°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. (31°85) 9s. 9d. 


Newspabets for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed **The London & Westminster Bank’: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘Tue TaTLer.” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


£50 OOO to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 
1 annum ‘to persons entitled to money 


on death of relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 


$1 O OOO to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
3 


without sureties, in sums of 10 
upwards. £20,000 to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
without sureties, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 
remain for one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


Hl. HYAM, 35, LEOPOLD STREET, LEEDS. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GeorcGE Epwarpks, 
LAST NIGHTS. EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Mr. George Edwardes’s Production. 


HAVANA. 
A Musical Play. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. “THE LYONS MAIL” at 8.45. 
Mr. H. B. IRVING. Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD. 
At 8.15, THE SERGEANT OF HUSSARS, by CiceLy HamILTon. 

Box Office 10 till 10. Telephone 6867 Gerrard. Matinees, WEDS. & SATS. at 2.15. 


ALDORF THEATRE. ALDWYCH, STRAND. 
Mr. Henry R. Smith presents a new Musical Comedy in three acts, entitled 


seal ike Ay Nile als Os) Bean 
By Adrian Ross. Music by Hugo Felix. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 p.m. MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
Mr. FRED WRIGHT, Junr. 
Miss FLORENCE LLOYD 
Miss JOSE COLLINS 
Miss MAUDIE THORNTON 
Miss HILDA STEWART, and 
Miss KITTY GORDON. 
Box Office now open, 10 to 10. 
[SOrN:D'OaN HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


‘“®’ DAY IN PARIS,’’ the Apache Dance is the Talk of London. 
LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c: 


“AFTER THE OPERA.” BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


PYERES GOR CEUP ic. Holes. 


OPEN OCTOBER 15TH TO MAY 15TH. 


Three minutes’ walk from Golf Hotel. 
GEORGE H. LOGAN, Secretary. 
Hor HME AL TH 


HARROGA FT BH 2 etecscne. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (SO Treatments), 
including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


A\BERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


Mr. FARREN SOUTAR 
Mr. FRED EMNEY 

Mr. JOHN BRABOURNE 
Mr. JACK CANNOT 


Telephone 3830 Gerrard. 


EMPIRE. 


LOmer ayia 


! 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BOSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaaas. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Neat Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. &7 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwARE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands, 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. Green, Proprietress 


BRDLINGTON.— Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 
RIDLINGTON.—Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


After- 


(CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


RAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. [acing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. ye 


G AND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position inthe 
beautiful Monte district. 


ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray: Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: THos. RILey. 

ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute's walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams: “ Grand.”’ 'Phone: 1017. 

HARROGATE. Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 

purvey the ‘‘CAMWAL™” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 

ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 

ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘* Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HIARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


Excellent 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
: Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel for Christmas. Comfort and Charm. Unique Hunting 
and Motoring centre. Moderate and inclusive terms, Write, Manager. 


LEEDS.— Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail 


LYMINGTON. —The Lonadesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oyal. Electric 

lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reitty MEAD, Resident 
Proprietor. _ 


G CARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, 

Gardens, South Cliff. 

Apply MANAGERESS. _ 
CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
_ Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


CARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances TayLor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 yearsold. Garage. 


Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘'The best of everything.” 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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Lord Burghclere. 


ord Burghclere, whose portrait we 
reproduce on this page, is perhaps 
better known as Herbert Coulstoun Gard- 
ner. In 1895 he was created Baron 
Burghclere of Walden in the county of 
Essex. Jive years previously he married 
the eldest daughter of the 4th Earl of 
Carnarvon, sister of the present peer 
and widow of the Hon. Alfred George 
Byng. Lord Burghclere’s tastes are prin- 
cipally confined to. country pursuits, and 
he is a great authority on agricultural 
topics. From 1892-5 he was President of 
the Board of Agriculture, and for. ten 
years until he was elevated to the peeraye 
he was M.P. for the Saffron. Walden 
division. Besides being the owner of a 
beautiful country residence, ‘Titsey Place 
in Surrey, he possesses a delightful town 
house at 48, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. Here he and his charming wile 
give a series of delightful little dinner 
parties during the season and ina quiet 
way entertain a great deal. 


Building Below the Surface. 
n American in a “tight hole” is not 
an American. As a nation they 
possess a perfect genius in cases of emer- 
gency. This is shown by the fact that 
the artistic sense of New York, so long 
apparently dormant, has just awoke to the 
fact that their houses are becoming far too 
high. Anything higher than forty-two 
stories they now consider would spoil the 
zsthetic beauty of their capital, so in 
order to get out of this they have now 
decided to build underground. Plans are 
at present being considered to build a 
greater New York underneath the present 
one. With the new and improved methods 
of ventilation they affirm the new gene- 
ration of cavemen will be abie to live as 
comfortably below ground as above. Quite 
so; and we may add that if geologists are 
correct the primordial geyser ‘will come in 
exceedingly useful for “hot water” and 
heating purposes. 


LORD BURGHCLERE 


Wondering whether under the proposed reforms 
of the Lords he would be elected a representative 
peer and remain in ‘‘the best club in London" 


The Eternal American Difficulty. 

Social precedence has always greatly 
agitated American society, where 

according to the rights of every free-born 
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Town Out. 


citizen everyone is just as good as any- 
body else. Now, however, a way out of 
the ‘difficulty has been discovered by an 
ingenious Mr. Crowninshield, who has just 
written a brochure on the subject. ‘ Here 
in England,” he states, “ dinner-party pre- 
cedence is easy enough. A duke goes into 
dinner before an earl and any peer before 
a commoner. In America, however, it is 
all different.” 


Pinchbeck Precedence. 


And this is how the ingenious Mr. 
aS Crowninshield solves the difficult 
problem. ‘The social value of a person is 
regulated by points according to what 
luxuries a person can boast. ‘A box at 
the Opera counts six points,asteam yacht 
five, a town house five, a country house 
threé, motors three,’ and so on down to 
the number of jewels and knick-knacks a 
person possesses. But what happens, 
ingenious Mr. Crowninshield, if these 
articles have not been paid for? 


A New Club. 


Ladies’ clubs, at least the majority of 

them, are acknowledged failures, 
not, however, by the “mere man” alone 
but principally ‘by the feminine members 
themselves. Women, they declare, are not, 
nor ever will be, ‘ ‘clubable.” What begins 
as being a social club ends by being a 
scratching club, and so it all comes to 
an end. Recently, however, women have 
been catered for in another direction and 
with far greater chance of success. In 
St. James’s Square a club has recently 
been opened to members of both sexes, a 
new “‘social”’ club, whose life, if we are 
to judge from experience, should quickly 
soar into the region of perfect harmonies 
Each member, whether it be a lady o1 
gentleman, will be granted the same 
privileges, and bridge and other cari 
games will be indulged in. The idea is 
a daring one and quite fin de siécle. We 
hope it will succeed. 


A REMARKABLE SNAPSHOT OF THE 


This ill-fated vessel had just left Malta Grand Harbour for Alexandria. 


a great many Arab pilgrims. 
when he was killed by a falling mast. 


The picture shows the ‘‘Sardinia” 


“SARDINIA” 
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ON FIRE 


She had on board a number of English tourists, an English captain and crew, and 
The captain, Charles Littler of Birkenhead, steered his vessel to the shore and stuck to the wheel until she was beached, 
enveloped in smoke and burning fiercely on the Ricasoli Rocks 
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A Promised Sensation. 
Financial and political circles are now 
occupied over the prosecution of that 
brilliant thorn in the side of the Govern- 
ment, Horatio Bottomley, M.P. Mr. 
3ottomley i is conducting his own case, and 
as he is regarded as the best lay lawyer i in 
the country we may be sure he will put 
up a big fight for “liberty and honour.” 
In the course of interviews and through 


his medium, “John Bull,’ he suggests 
developments of such a_ sensational 


description that London would be ‘as 
tlirilled as Paris is now over “ L’affaire 
Steinheil.” That is as may be, but in any 
case the trial is of absorbing interest. 


The St. James’s Company at Sandringham. 
very year sees more and more “ com- 


>) 


mand ”’ performances either at Sand- 
ringham or Windsor, and some believe 
that the time will come when these 


performances will be given even at Buck- 
ingham Palace and when the visit of the 
King and Queen to an ordinary theatre 
will become a thing of the past. Last 
Friday Mr. George Alexander, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, and the St. James’s Theatre 
company gave a performance of Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s present successful play, The Builder 


i Town 


MR. HORATIO BOTTOMLEY 


Who is acting as his own counsel in defending 

himself against certain charges of conspiracy in 

connection with the Joint Stock Trust and Finance 

Corporation and the Selected Gold Mines of 
Australia 
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Trouble at the Paris Opera. : 
Orce more the Paris opera is in the 
midst of internal trouble, and ‘peace 
no longer reigns among its directors. 
Some time ago M. André’ Messager, the 
late director of Covent Garden: and com- 
poser of many charming comic operas, of 
which Veronique is the best known’ to 
Londoners, took over the direction of the 
national opera house with M.) Pierre 
Lagarde. Recently M. André Messager, 
who had quarrelled with M.. Broussan 
over the “artistic management,” tendered 
his resignation, and it is.an open secret 
that he will return as “sole director” or 
not at all, Should his application fail we 
shall hope to see. M. Messager once more in 
his accustomed position at Covent Garden. 


Writing and Drawing by Telephone. 
hat there is nothing new under the sun 
is no longer a truism. On the contrary, 
it is now so little correct that one stands 
agape wondering what modern science will 
discover next. The latest marvel is an 
invention by which anybody can write by 
telephone and also send a pictorial design 
by the same means. ‘This instrument is 
called the Telewriter and is run’ by a 
syndicate to whom the Postmaster-General 


THE TELEWRITER 


A wonderful instrument by which sketches and letters in the original are 


A SCENE FROM 


transmitted over long distances 


of Bridges, in the 


ballroom at San- 
dringham _ before 


the King .and 
Queen, the mem- 


bers of the Royal 
Family, anda dis- 
tinguished house ° 
party. Everybody 
was delighted, 
and by the ex- 
press desire of their 
Majesties both Mr. 
Alexander and 
Miss Vanbrugh 
were presented to 
them after the per- 
formance and 
highly compli- 
mented. — After 
supper the com- 
pany returned to 
London by a 
special train. 


MR. AND MRS. 


“BOB” FITZSIMMONS 


The famous fighter, who will make his first appearance in London as an actor in a sketch entitled 
**& Man's a Man for a’ That,” which will be produced at the Oxford on the 21st inst. 
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“ Daily Mirror’’ Studies 


“THE BUILDER OF BRIDGES” 


A command performance of which Mr. George Alexander gave before the 


King last week 


has given permis- 
sion to instal “ tele- 
writing” offices all 
over the country. 
The invention 
looks to be only a 
simple attachment 
chiefly consisting 
ofan ordinary pad, 
a roll of paper, a 
an electric pencil, 
and with the latter 
any design can be 
drawn, while at 
the same time 
one may converse 
through the tele- 
phone. So faith- 
ful, too, is the re- 
production that it 
is almost impos- 
sible to tell tele- 
phoned writing 
from the original. 
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SOME WHO REGARD THE WINTER WITH A FAVOURABLE EYE. 


SQUIRE STEVENS AND MR. SIDNEY STEVENS LADY GREENALL 


Two regular followers of the Rapley and Knaphill Harriers. This snapshot Wife of the master of the Belvoir, at a recent meet held at Leadenham. 
was taken at a recent meet at Woodham Hall Lady Greenall was Miss Wynne Griffith before her marriage 


LADY CICELY PIERREPONT MR. LONSDALE 


Who was a prominent figure at the meet of the Rufford, which took place Master of the Bicester, chatting to Cox, the huntsman, at the recent meet 
at Winkburn Hall of this pack at Hinton-in-the-Hedges 


CAPTAIN H. A. KINGLAKE AN EX-M.F.H.—THE EARL OF ENNISKILLEN 
‘Master of the Taunton Vale Foxhounds. The above snapshot was taken on A former master of the Cheshire Hounds, who attended a meet of his old 
the occasion of a meet at Jordons recently pack the other day 
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TO BE, OR NOT TO BE— 


LORD RIPON, K.G., P.C. LORD FITZMAURICE 


The great question which is agitating the minds of the Liberal party at the present time is how it can abolish or curtail the power of the House of 
Lords. The matter is a difficult and dangerous one for any Government to tackle inasmuch as there are so many brilliant members of the Upper Chamber 
in whose judgment the country has complete confidence. One of the greatest of these is Lord Ripon, shown above walking from his house on the Chelsea 


Embankment to yote against the Licensing Bill. He has held numberless Cabinet appointments and was Governor-General of India, 1880-4. His heir is, 
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—OUR HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS. 


LORD CAIRNS LORD MAYO, K.P., P.C. 


Lord De Grey, who is as famous as a shot as his father is as a statesman. Lord Fitzmaurice, who is evidently feeling the cold, is a political opponent of 
his famous brother, Lord Lansdowne, the Tory leader in the Upper House, whose extraordinary charm of manner and tact almost reconcile his political 
foes to the fact that he stultifies their legislation. | Lord Cairns, whose picture is also shown above, has not taken a yery prominent part in the political 
drama—or farce ; while on the extreme right is depicted Lord Mayo, who is one of Ireland's representative peers, a Knight of St. Patrick, and a Privy 
Councillor. His father, the 6th earl, was assassinated in the Andaman Islands in 1872. 


to 
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ARE THE SUBURBS REALLY 


NEVER cease wondering why it is 
that people who are seeking suffrages 
of a large (sometimes a preponderat- 
ing) number of their fellow citizens 
should so frequently proceed to woo them 
by laughing at them. Take, for instance, 
the question of the suburbs, which are for 
ever being pilloried. I understood Corney 
Grain’s making game of villadom because 
his audience was largely a West-end of 
London one; I can understand the Radical 
politician adopting a fierce attitude be- 
cause the suburbs rarely take his point of 
view; but that playwrights should be for 
ever tilting at the fads and fancies of the 
suburbs—take Mr. Rubens’s skit on Upper 
Tooting as an example—seeing that the 
large proportion of their audiences come 
from there night after night, is a great 
tribute to the good-nature of 
the suburbs as contrasted with 
the grimness of the provinces, 
which recently resented the 
picture presented of them by 
Mr. Pinero. 

very interesting case in 

point is afforded by Mr. 
Haddon Chambers’s comedy, 
Sir Anthony, which had been 
put on at Wyndham’s in suc- 
cession to The Early Worm. 
The background of the play is 
exclusiv ely Herne Hill and Bal- 
ham, and all the characters are 
denizens (the word shows how 
difficult it is to keep clear of 
the. attitude) of those regions. 
We never see Sir Anthony, but 
in the presence of the twelve 
players who constitute the cast 
we are induced to believe that 
Herne Hill and Balham bow 
before the baronet and all 
that he represents, and out of 
the twelve only one, Victoria 
Chope, is a wholly sympathetic 
character. By every device in 
his power the dramatist pours 
ridicule on Herne Hill and Bal- 
ham. Thus he has given the 
name of “ Chope” to three of 
the characters, including the 
most grotesque of the lot, 
Clarence Chope, a clerk in the 
establishment of Bulger and 
Blount, bacon-curers. Why 
Bulger, and why bacon ? 

G i: its 


hen little Clarence Chope 
was crossing the Atlan- 
tic to figure in a case for the 
firm in New York he met a 
“swell” on board the boat in 
the person of the Right Hon. 
Sir Anthony Melhuish, P.C. — 
letters which his mother took 
to stand for ‘“‘police constable.’ They 
talked bacon, with the result that when 
Clarence arrived in New York his refe- 
rence to “ my friend, Sir Anthony,” helped 
him to score a success. 
at 
hen he came bade to hep Herne 
Hill he was full of Sir Anthony. 
He even took to wearing a monocle; in 
fact, he mesmerised everybody except his 
sister, Victoria, an extremely common-sense 
woman, and a fellow clerk, Robert Mor- 
rison, possibly meant to be Scots on 
account of his name and his red _ hair. 
Morrison stood precisely at the poles, for 
he had not a vestige of the snob in him. 
He was a first-rate boxer, whereas An- 
thony would never soil his fingers with 
the gloves. Again, he was in love with 


MISS BILLIE BURKE, A SHINING SUCCESS 


Although New York has 
failures as the Broadway theatres are now recording, ascribed to 
elections, and indifferent plays.” it is pleasing to learn that there is one excep- 
tion, the news of which will be gratifying to European playgoers. 
Burke has captured the whole city by her wonderful acting in the English 
version of Amour Veille, without question the most delightful comedy that 


Anthony’s girl, Olive Bruton, a pretty 
characterless little doll who never knew 
her own mind. [ven his principal, Mr. 
Bulger, went down before “ Clarrie’’ and 
his “grand” friend, Sir Anthony, at least 
for business purposes, for when he pro- 
posed to turn the bacon business into 
a limited liability company he suggested 
that Clarence should get Sir Anthony as 
chairman. The very chapel which the 
Chopes attended felt the glamour of the 
baronet, for the minister saw the possi- 
bilities of having sales of work opened 
by him. 
verything went so swimmuingly that 
Mr. Bulger invited the Chope family 
to his villa in Balham, which is appa- 
rently a chalk above Herne Hill (a sore 


America has seen for generations 


trial to the aspirateless), where they were 
introduced to his wife, a large, luscious 
lady in purple velvet, sequins, and 
diamonds. Clarence appeared in great 
style. His dress coat had watered sill 
lapels, he still wore a stand-up turn-down 
collar and a made-up tie, but he sported 
a monocle, and there was something in 
his air which showed emergence into the 
manners of Melhuish. 


he first thunderbolt that fell upon 
Clarence was the experiences of the 
minister, who had called at Grosvenor 
Square to thank the baronet for the two 
guineas which the chapel had received, 
‘“‘Clarrie” having sent them himself. The 
minister had suffered severely at the con- 
temptuous hands of the. baronet’s secre- 
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IN NEW YORK 


seldom had to submit to such a succession of dramatic 
‘bad times, 


Miss Billie 
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RIDICULOUS? 


tary, Mr. Chubb, but Clarence, one of 
those cocksparrows who are not easily 
“ phased,” rounded adroitly on the minister 
and suggested that he had queered the 
whole situation by his tactlessness in call- 
ing. He was utterly unable, however, to 
withstand the crushing blow of Sir An- 
thony’s reply to the suggestion that he 
should become chairman of Bulger and 
Blount, Ltd. The baronet’s silence had 
been broken by a letter, written at the 
suggestion of the jealous Mr. Morrison, 
and had resulted in the most scathing 
epistle in which Sir Anthony repudiated 
poor Clarence lock, oe and barrel. 


he Gane ore dy eciy ae here, but 
the agony has been Uploleneea into 
another act to enable Morrison to have 
a hand-to-hand fight with 
Clarence in the public street. 
It was really a wholly unequal 
contest, but Clarence came out 


of it smiling inasmuch as 
Robert's foot had slipped and 


he had not the heart to tell 
Chope that he could have 
knocked him into smithereens. 

play is full of happy 


he 
dt touches, which show that, 
in spite of certain exaggera- 
tions—deftly designed presum- 
ably to avoid the possibility of 
offending as a photographic 
representation would do—it is 
very lifelike and altogether 
amusing. Moréover, it is capi- 
tally acted. A remarkable suc- 
cess was scored by Mr. Evelyn 
Beerbohm, a nephew of Mr. 
Tree, whom he strongly re- 
'isembles. He plays ‘Robert 
‘Morrison, the jealous clerk, to 
the very life, bringing out his 
boyish truculence, his down- 
rightness, and his contempt for 
“side” of any kind. The part 
forms a fine foil to that of 
Clarence Chope, who is capi- 
tally played, if on rather farcical 
lines, by Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith. ‘Then there is Mr. Maurice 
as old Bulger, a good-hearted, 
shrewd, common kind of person. 
Miss Suzanne Sheldon, without 
a trace of her native American 
accent, has rarely done anything 
better than Mrs. Bulger. Of 
all the company, however, Miss 
Nina Boucicault is the best as 
Chope’s sister, Victoria, for she 
shows that Siv Anthony is a 
comedy of manners rather than 
a farce. She moves us to tears 
when she gets poor Clarence 
into his greatcoat alter his sad 
downfall at the Bulgers’. Altogether 
Sir Anthony ought to have a success— 
seeing that the ‘suburbs do not object to 
being ridiculed. 


tt 


wonder, however, whether even they 

will patronise The Antelope at the 
Waldorf. Mr.Smith, the manager of the 
theatre, has certainly shown by his 
management of the Lyceum that he can 
attract an audience such as no West-end 
manager has done before, for you now see 
people in Wellington Street such as you 
hardly ever encounter, say, at the houses in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. But The Antelope in 
its present condition is a poor, amorphous 
thing, although the music by Dr. Hugo 
Felix is really good. Perhaps it may pick 
up in the course of its run, 
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OLD FAVOURITE AT THE THEATRE. 


MR. CLAUDE KING AND MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL IN “DEIRDRE” 


Ellis & Walery 
THE LAST SCENE AND DEATH OF DEIRDRE 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell made a welcome reappearance at the New Theatre recently in Mr. W..B. Yeats's new poetical play, ‘‘Deirdre."” The play, which 
was first produced two years ago in Dublin with Miss Darragh in the title-réle, is well up to Mr. Yeats's high standard. The above picture shows the 
death of Naisi, husband of Deirdre, who has been caught in a net and afterwards killed. His wife begs to be allowed to see her dead husband and stabs 
herself with a dagger. The play is so continuously tragic that it has been described as a ‘‘moanologue” 
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NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE AND OT 


The Historical Riddle. 
ERTAINLY Napoleon has never 
lacked biographers nor his period 
been forgotten for want of his- 
torians. Indeed, judging from the 
fact that the beginning of each literary 
season sees the usual number of “lives”’ 
and “biographies” it may well be con- 
ceived that the public interest in the 
subject is inexhaustible. Probably there 
is no character in all history—Oliver 
Cromwell perhaps excepted—which stirs 
the average Englishman to greater heights 
of fury or ‘admiration as le petit cor poral. 
To some he has become a species 
of demigod resembling almost 
a gloriously heroic myth ; to 
others, in whom the tradition of 
“the Corsican ogre” still seems 
to linger, he appears little less 
than the devil incarnate, and if 
they venture to speak or write 
about him it 1s as though he 
himself had done them some 
cruel personal injury. 


An Artistic Volume. 
Ore one of the most beautiful 

of the many beautiful books 
written around this ever-attrac- 
tive personality—and one, too, 
especially suitable as a gift book 
Is oMnejs- le berbert™ -Baily's 
“Napoleon,” published by “The 
Connoisseur” magazine. As will 
be supposed, judging from the 
source {rom which the book 
comes, it abounds in beautifully- 
reproduced illustrations taken 
from contemporary and other 
portraits, while, apart from its 
pictorial attractiveness, the print- 
ing and general “get-up’’ are 
alike excellent. 

Bod 


Napoleon’s Religious Convictions. 
neidentally Mr. Herbert Baily 
has collected a good deal of 
highly - interesting information 
concerning Napoleon's religious 
principles, information which will 
come as a complete surprise to 
those who considered him an 
out-and-out materialist. The 
celebrated phrase of his, ‘‘God 
is on the side of the big bat- 
talions,” is well known. Against 
this cynical philosophy Mr. Baily 
gives the anecdote of how 
Barry O'Meara, his surgeon at 
St. Helena, found 2} Napoleon in 
his bath one day reading a little book 
which he was astonished to perceive to be 
a French version of the New Testament. 


Other Evidence, 


ss Man has need of something super- 

natural,’ he said to this same 
doctor one day, ‘‘and it is better for him 
to seek it in religion than in Mdlle. de 
Normand ” (who was a celebrated society 
fortune-teller in the Paris of his day). 
Though he admitted that he himself was 
not an orthodox Christian yet “ religion,” 
he said, “‘cannot be eradicated from the 
heart of man.” 


His Opinion of Christ. 

Or another occasion he says, speaking 
OF Christus Everything in. Him 

astonishes me. Between Him and who- 

ever else in the world there is no possible 

term of comparison. . . His birth 


and the listory of His life; the profundity 
of His doctrine, which grapples with the 
mightiest difficulties and which is of those 
difficulties the most admirable solution ; 
His gospel; His apparition; His empire ; 
His march across the ages and realms— 
everything to me is prodigy, an in- 
soluble mystery which plunges me intoa 
reverie and from which I cannot escape, 
a mystery which is there before my eyes, 
a mystery which I can never deny nor 
explain. Here I see nothing human.” 
This certainly shows the character of 
Napoleon in altogether a new light. 


MADAME RECAMIER 


Reproduced from the engraving after the portrait by Cosway in 
‘‘The Sisters of Napoleon,” by W. R. H. Trowbridge (T. Fisher Unwin) 


Napoleon’s Family. 
‘The Sisters of Napoleon,” translated 
and edited by Mr. W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge and published by T. Fisher Unwin, 
gives an interesting and highly diverting 
account of le petit corporal’ s domestic life, 
which, as the translator wittily puts it, 
“was a perpetual retreat from Moscow.” 
“ Women,’ someone has said, ‘ will in the 
end ruin every party,’ and certainly the 


fall of the Napoleonic régime is not 
wholly unconnected with Napoleon’s 
sisters. Considering what he had to put 


up with from the ‘members of his own 
family it is certainly surprising that the 
esprit de famille was as remarkable in him 
as it was. 


Good Stories and Achusing Ancedotes, 
ertainly this history of Napoleon’s 
sisters, so ably translated by Mr. 
Trowbridge, is the most interesting and 
amusing volume | have come across for 
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some time. Space does not permit me to 
give any of the diverting sidelights of a 
remarkable period, but if any great man 
were burdened by a superfluous family, or 
one who had more just cause to exclaim, 
“Save me, save me from my relations,” 
Napoleon x was certainly. that man. 
Socialism and Local Government : 
A interesting book dealing with the 

insidious inroads made by modern 
Socialism in the realms of local govern: 
ment has just been issued by Messrs. 
George Allen and Sons. It is from the 
pen of Mr. W. G. Towler, secre- 
tary of the London Municipal 
Society and perhaps one of the 
greatest authorities in England 
in these matters. It is entitled 
“Socialism in Local Govern- 
ment,’ and seeks to bring before 
the notice of the ordinary citizen 
the vast process of change which 
thanks to the modern spirit of 
Socialism has been wrought in 
the social structure. The book 1s 
an important one, and 1s written 
by a man who during the 
last fifteen years has had an 
almost unique opportunity for 
studying the subject. 

& oR 2) 
A Volume of Plays. 

hose interested in dramatic 

literature will welcome the 
volume entitled ‘“ Dramas and 
Diversions,’ written by the 
dramatic critic of ‘The Daily 
Telegraph,’ Mr. W. L. Courtney. 
Naturally from the plays which 
he has formerly published this 
collection has an interest more 
literary than dramatic; they 
are for this reason perhaps far 
more attractive in book form 
than when played. But Mr. 
Courtney has made a study of 
the drama in all its phases and 
knows probably better than any- 
one else how to cast a drama 


in the classical mould. But 
although the excellence of the 


lines always attracts—and some 
of them are very beautiful indeed 
—the author is all too rarely in- 
spired to take a very lasting 
place among the great writers of 
dramatic literature. Still, Mr. 
Courtney’s work is always worth 
haying, and if as plays they lack 
that vivid directness which would 
make them appeal to large 
audiences they always possess a certain 
literary interest, while as specimens of 
technical skill they are well worth studying 
by those interested in dramatic literature. 
A Charming Story. 
gs The Red City,” by S. Weir Mitchell 
and published by Macmillan, is 
one of the most delightful novels imagin- 
able. Mr. Mitchell has essayed a tale 
dealing with the city of Penn during the 
days of President Washington’s second 
administration, and we can recommend it 
heartily to all our readers whether they 
care for novels of “periods”? or whether 
these generally bore them. Not one of 
the characters in “The Red City” is 
tame or uninteresting, while the wonderful 
description of the plague which ravaged 
the country, of the chase between two 
ships, and the mystery of some lost 
despatches are positively thrilling in their 
vividness. 
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PEERS @ POLITICIANS FORGET the LICENSING BILL 
A Day’s Shoot with Lord James of Hereford. 


SOME OF LORD HEREFORD’S SHOOTING PARTY THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE ON THE QUI VIVE 
The names, from left to right, are : The Duke of Devonshire, Lord James of Waiting for a bird to pass over. With the exception of the beard the 
Hereford, Lord Westbury, Mr. ‘‘Lulu” Harcourt (with his back turned), ——, likeness to his late uncle is very strongly marked as will be seen from the 
and Lord Hyde picture above 


mR. “LULU” HARCOURT , THE HON. A. LYTTELTON LORD WESTBURY 


Surveying with a grim smile the victims of his Who may be mentioned in the same breath as 
prowess Lord De Grey as a very famous shot 


After ‘‘a high one.” The loader looks as though 
he intended having a shot in case of a miss 


There were many distinguished guests at the shooting party given by Lord James of Hereford at Breamore Wood, Hampshire, recently. The bag 
numbered some 1,400 brace and might have totalled far heavier if rain had not spoilt sport in the afternoon 
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Gossip Green-roo 


A Tree-mendous Show. 
OST of the Christmas “ annuals ” 
will be overshadowed this winter 
when Mr. Beerbohm Tree pro- 


duces his fairy play entitled 
Pinkie and the Fairies. 
The music has just been 
written for it by Mr. 
Frederic Norton, and the 
author is Mr. Grakam 
Robertson. Besides those 


two wonderful child artists, 
little Miss Iris Hawkins and 
Master Philip Tonge (who 
made so deep an impression 
by his really wonderful 
acting in The Sway Boat), 
there will be found Miss 
Marie Lohr, Miss Viola 


Tree, and last but by 
means. least Miss Ellen 
‘erry. What a wonderful 


cast to be sure. We doubt 
whether even at Christmas- 
tide Mr. Harry Lauder 
himself would prove a 
ereater attraction. 


The Fashion of Yesterday— 
Se eas ago Captain ' 

Basil Hood wrote a 
pretty little comedy called 
Sweet and Twenty in which, 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
Miss Ellaline Terriss and 
Mr. Seymour Hicks greatly 
distinguished themselves. 
Immediately, as was per- 
haps inevitable, “ youth 
and innocence” became 
the rage and “saccharine 
sentiment’? became quite 
fashionable in spheres theatrical. Then 
the reaction set in and women with un- 
certain presents and lurid pasts held the 
field everywhere. Her ‘“‘ day’”’ was a long 
one, but at length even it, shocking as 
it was sometimes, became dull, and then 
followed a cross between the two extremes 
which we call Mr. J. M. Barrie. 


MR. LAURENCE 


And its Revival 

Last week, however, at the Court Mr. 
Gerald Lawrence made an effort to 

return once more to the ‘‘ white-muslin” 


era, not unfortunately with entire success. 
The piece was called Into the Light, a 
comedy of sentiment, and so, taking the 
title into consideration, most of those pre- 
sent at the Court on Monday were pre- 


IRVING AS LOUIS XI. 
In **The King and the Vagabond” 


pared for something ‘“‘ cloying”’ and rather 

coe It would be idle to pretend, 
moreover, that they did not getit. The 
story of Into the Light concerns a poor 
blind violinist, a rich financier’s daughter, 
and her irate parent, and when it is 
known that the end is a gloriously 
happy one further explanations would be 
unnecessary. It was admirably played by 
Mr. Gerald Lawrence as the blind musician, 
Miss Elaine Inescourt as his devoted pupil, 
and Mr, Lionel Brough, whose return to 
the stage was very. welcome. 


AND MISS HACKNEY AS GRINGOIRE 
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‘Laughter, Holding Both his Sides.” 
V ith the Follies back in town Christ- 
mas can be said to have well begun ; 
at least, that is as far as fun and laughter 
are concerned, while most people at this 
season of the year ask for 
nothing better. Their new 
entertainment with which 
they opened a_ twelve- 
months’ season at the 
Apollo on Tuesday week is 
well up to the standard 
set by their former ones, 
and Love's Garden and the 
burlesque of Faust, to say 
nothing of detached num- 
bers and part-songs, make 
up an evening’s enjoyment 
as healthy as ‘it is amusing. 
If you want to laugh and 
are not frightened of getting 
fat go and see the Follies. 


Miss Billie Burke’s Purchase. 
N iss Billie Burke, whose 

portrait we reproduce 
on another page and whose 
engagement to a_ well- 
known young peer a short 
time ago caused quite a 
flutter in society circles, 
has just become the proud 
possessor of a French 
eriffon whose length is 
only 5 in., is 4 in. high, and 
whose w eight is only 25 oz. 
For this small Sanaa ac- 
cording to American papers, 
she paid the enormous 
sum of £250. Miss Burke 
returns to London under 
Mr. Frohman’s direction in 
the spring, when she will appear in Love 
Watches, a comedy translated from the 
French, and in which she has made a very 
great personal success. 


A New Manageress. 
ext season Miss Fannie Ward will enter 
into permanent management on her 
own account. Meanwhile she has sailed 
for America and opens immediately in 
New York with Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
none-too-successful, alas! comedy, Fanny 
and the Servant Problem. 


“WE ARE SEVEN ”— 


The Follies have returned to town and London is itself once more, nor will the troupe be only ‘birds of passage" this time. 


THE FOLLIES (MR. 


PELISSIER 


Langper 


IS THE THIRD FIGURE FROM THE LEFT) 


Mr. Pélissier has taken tho 


Apollo for a twelve-months’ season, and eight performances will be given a week 
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By George Belcher. 


INHOSPITABLE EMPLOYER. 


AN 
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’E’s never asked me if I’d ’avea dose of physic since | bin (there. 


Not as | wants it mind yer, but ’e’s never so much as said, ‘Will yer ‘ave a drop?” 


Mrs. Jones (charwoman to chemist round the corner): 


Q 


THE TATLER 


Tyranny of Tubbing 


Plain Speaking. 
GREATLY daring medical man, 
Dr. Clarke, has just written a book 
in which he attacks a sound old 
British institution, the morning 
tub. He declares that the passion for 
cleanliness may be carried too far. People 
who act on the notion that there is 
nothing like lather and who soap them- 
selves all over are unwise according to 
the views of this unsettling doctor. Well, 
I honour Dr. Clarke for having spoken 
out on this subject, for your bathing 
enthusiast is often a troublesome fellow 
and is horribly given over to sell-righteous- 
ness. As a rule he is also addicted to 
early rising, a practice which is account- 
able for much PCS: 


Water ‘Substitutes 
It is a mistake to 
suppose that bath- 
ing necessarily means 
being immersed in 
Ww ater, for a thoughtful 
writer has pointed out 
that ‘* many other sub- 
stances, liquid, solid, 
or gaseous, may be 
substituted for water.” 
Some people prefer 
mud while others try 
seaweed. I have heard 
of baths of milk and 
of wine, and I once 
met with a man who 
said that if he could 


afford it he would 
bathe in beer. His 
noble ambition was 


never realised, and he 
had to be content with 
using that liquor for 
internal application. 


Sun Baths. 
here are other enthusiasts who declare 
that the best way of bathing is to 
stroll about entirely unclothed in the sun- 
shine. I have never tried it as such pro- 
ceedings are sure to provoke remark from 
conventional people, and it is not easy in 
a crowded place like London to enjoy 
yourself in the open air and in the sun- 
shine without being observed. Some of tlie 
sun-bathers are not whole-hoggers in the 
faith, for while they advocate the complete 
removal of all clothing they recommend 
the use of a parasol or sunshade. ell, 
of course, this is a free country, but it 
strikes me that an Englishman who walked 
about “mid nodings on” and carried a 
tricky, saucy parasol over his head would 
not inspire respect. 


Excessive Energy. 
rejoice to observe that this good and 
wise man, Dr. Clarke, condemns ex- 
cessive exercise as well as too much bath- 
ing. There are pestilential people who 
think that they ought always to be up 
and doing, and they want to force all 
others into activity also. They climb 
mountains, they play violent games, they 
cannot sit still. What true wisdom there 
is in that remark made by dear old Pascal, 
“*Most of the mischief there is in the world 
would never happen if men would only sit 
still in their own parlours.” Great crimi- 
nals are as a rule early risers, active, 
restless fellows, always anxious to be up 
and doing something—or somebody. | 
rejoice to know that when they cannot do 
anything else they frequently do time. 


Tottenham the other day. 


The Rest Cure. 
{ter all, I will back the rest cure against 
most of the much-advertised schemes 
of physical training. By far the most 
useful, or at any rate the least harmful, 
part of a man’s life is that which is spent 
in sleep. Dr. Clarke tells us that people 
who are always hurrying about and 
bragging that they never feel tired will 
be tired and worn out far sooner than 
lazy people. I hope he is right. I believe 
there is a virtue in laziness, and I always 
suspect the fellow who tells you that he 
likes work. No orthodox man ought to 
like work, for work -was originally im- 
posed as a punisliment for sin. When 
Adam was innocent he did ncthing at all, 
but he had to work because he fell. Thus 


a 


“GIVE YOUR PENCE TO THRASH THE ENGLISH” 


The German collecting box which Mr. Herbert Nield ‘exhibited in the course of a speech at 
which as will be seen is supposed to represent a 
German gunboat, is provided with a small slot for the introduction of nickel coins and is said 


The model, 


to bear the above inscription 


it is impious to love work for work’s sake, 
and in spite of their assurauces I imagine 
that those who say they love it are 
romancing. 


Early Rising. 
have already said that the bothersome 
fellow who is devoted to the alleged 
pleasures of a cold bath in the morning is 
also as a rule an early riser. What a 
nuisance he is ina house. You can hear 
him bounce out of bed at an unearthly 
hour which is really the middle of the 
night. He prances about, he whistles and 
sings, but these are but mock heroic dis- 
plays. He knows he is making a fool of 
himself and he wishes to give the impres- 
sion that he is happy. “Let the reader 
look at dear Charles Lamb’s essay on the 
popular fallacy that we should rise with 
the lark, and there he will find true 
wisdom. ‘The early riser may put on airs 
of assumed gaiety in the morning, but as 
rule he is a grumpy, morose creature 
long before the day is over. 
it iit te 
An Unprepared World. 
Yo find the world unprepared if you 
keep early hours. Doorsteps are 
being washed, big ropes stretch across 
pavements lowering barrels into pub- 
licans’ vaults, people are shaking doormats, 
everyone is in a hurry and is ill-tempered. 
I like to come down when everything is 
ready and when the evening papers: are 
out. The rush is over then and people 
are prepared to gossip and to be friendly. 
What more hateful experience can a man 
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By S. L. 
Hlughes. 


have than to see his club in the early 
hours? Tables and chairs are all up- 
turned, and the place that looks so cosy 
and pleasant at night is a ghastly desola- 
tion. 
The Glories of the Dawn. 
he reader may ask if I suggest that the 
sunrise or the dawn of day lacks ~ 
beauty. I dono such thing; but if you 
wish to see and appreciate the splendour 
of a summer sunrise observe it as you go 
home. Many a time I have enjoyed this 
experience. You can appreciate the 
fascination of the scene when you know 
that an honest day’s work has been done 
and that you have earned the rest which 
you will shortly enjoy. But how can you 
do this if the day’s 
work is all before you 
and you are hurrying 
LOM to pemeeluinerens aie 
unhappy men whose 
duties force them to 
travel into town at 
four in the morning, 
and what a sad, de- 
pressed crowd they are 
as a rule. They give 
no thought to the 
beauties of the dawn. 
They are concerned 
only with the ill luck 
which calls them out 
of bed at an unearthly 
hour. 


Rca 


Early to Bed. 

A: of course, those 
who have to rise 

with the lark have to go 

to bed at a miserably 


early hour. There is 
something positively 
degrading about a 


grown-up man having to go to bed at 
about nine o'clock. The world is just 
beginning to be worth living in at such 
an hour. I always doubt those tales 
which are told about men of genius 
writing their best things before breakfast. 


A Fallacy. 
hey do nothing of the sort; they know 
better. Indeed, the best thought of 
the day is generally the last. The member 
of Parliament invariably thinks of some- 
thing as he is going home which is far 
better than anything he has said in the 
House. If only he could be allowed to 
give a supplementary peroration just as 
he fixes his latch key in the keyhole 
what precious additions there would be 
to the eloquence and oratory of this 
miserable world. 


i 


Tubs in Moderation. . 
[ese it not be supposed that either 

Dr. Clarke or | would do away with 
tubbing altogether or that I advocate 
people lying in bed the clock round. We 
do not. A rational bath, neither hot nor 
cold, once a day is good, and | think 
that a man should begin to think about 
getting up about eleven and he ought to 
eet downstairs by noon. Having begun 
in this excellent way he should then 
devote his attention to doing as little as 
possible. Obviously the less he does the 
more there is for others to do, and in this 
way a man may help in solving the 
problem of unemployment. 
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CARTE BLANCHE. By Will Owen. 


Photographer: Would you like carte or cabinet? 
Customer: Well, sir, if it reely don’t matter, I'd like a railway truck—l’m a shunter 
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MODERN FAGINS—-FAMILY SCHOOLS FOR 


CRIMINALS. 


N a certain sense the term, “ I’agin,”’ is 
a misnomer, for search where you 
will among the criminal fraternity 
of to-day and it is doubtful if a 
counterpart of the wily old Jew who 
housed and fed a number af young thieves 
while instructing them in their craft could 
be found; that is to say, so far as his 
methods and manners are concerned. 
hese have become obsolete for the simple 
eason that they are unprofitable and too 
rislev, 


Ok of the first lessons a boy in the 

“crook” line has to learn is that 
of keeping his tongue behind his teeth if 
caught and questioned; but nowadays 
there are so many reforming influences at 
work that if the police cannot make a 
boy tall others often can, and conse- 
quently a school as conducted by Fagin 
of old would soon be unearthed. 


Moreover, ite, eatin of tecday 

could not afford to keep 
and coach a gang of boys in the 
art of picking pockets and adroit 
pilfering even if he could geta 
vang together. The share-out 
would be far too small to main- 
tain the school even when the 
boys became light- fingered 
experts. [his part of the Pro- 
fession is now very much “cut 
up” (spoiled) through so many 
being at the game and causing 
the & D’s”’ (detectives) to be extra 
vigilant whenever and wherever 
a crowd gathers. 


esides, when a boy knows 
how to do a little “lifting ” 
himself he is usually keen and 
“wide’’ enough to keep the 
proceeds to himself, or at any 
rate share out only with the 
‘pals ” who work with and cover 


him. 

NC the youthful criminal of 
to- day learns his business 

not in an academy of crime but 


te 


generally hereditary the youngsters seldom 
require much persuasion to become willing 
as well as aes ieee: 


“his is w vell ilucteted by the following 
account of the manner in which one 

of the cleverest young “ crooks’ in London 
to-day came to commit his first crime. 
His parents were and still are, to quote 
his own words, “a rank bad lot,” so bad 
in fact that at a very early age he together 
with his brother and sister were taken 
away from them and placed in a home. 
At the age of fourteen after being given 
an average education he was apprenticed 
toa carpenter. His father met him one 


day, learned about the boy’s employer 
and that the latter was in the habit of 
having about £20 in gold in the shop on 
Saturday morning to pay the workmen, 
and suggested to the boy that it would be 
a good “haul. 


Apparently the criminal 


By * Screwsman. 


dressed—they would visit West-end shops, 
and while the elder woman made the pur- 
chase the girl, whose youthfulness pre- 
vented suspicion resting upon her, purloined 
what she could and concealed the articles 
in her clothes. ‘To-day she is recognised 
in the ‘‘profession” as one of the most 
skilful shoplifters. She has now been at 
the game five years, out of which she has 
served twelve months’ imprisonment. 

is by no means an isolated case. 


AR his 

As a matter of fact it is not often that 
the children of criminals keep “straight.” 
Apart from the fact that it is almost 
impossible for them to do so on account 
of their environment they are soon hounded 
into crime by their relatives if they show 
a tendency to leave “crook” ways alone. 
Besides, what boy or girl in the circum- 
stances would be content with earning a 
few shillings per week honestly when they 
see their brothers, sisters, cousins, 
ete., “flashing” pounds picked 
up ina few minutes ? 


“hus are family crime schools 
and gangs trained and the 
tricks and dodges handed down 
from generation to generation. 
Perhaps the whole gang will 
live together for the sake of 
convenience, although it is not 
always wise to do so, for the 
arrangement usually leads to 
ue and fights. 


apie Ss however, which the 

parents feel in the skill 
and cleverness of their youngsters 
is only equalled by the pride 
which the latter have for the 
gangs with which they are asso- 
ciated, and their great ambition 
is to work with the men on the 
big jobs. 


ntil a youngster has been well 
drilled, hewey er, and tested 
at minor thelts he is not taken 


in the school of family experience. WHERE GAS IS GIVEN AWAY on burglary jobs. There is 
It is his father, uncles, and In various parts of the world Mother Earth takes upon herself the duties of always a danger that he might 
brothers, and sometimes his the ordinary gas company. The photograph reproduced above shows a jet lose his nerve at a critical 
mother who teach him _ the of natural gas at Niagara moment. In the meantime he is 
tricks of the trade in all its taught how to use his tools and 
branches. Maybe a “cutter” (buyer of instincts in the boy were at once aroused, appliances and also his fists should it 


stolen property) who has himself been 
a skilful pickpocket and burglar will get 
two or three boys together and give them 
a few hints on condition that they bring 
all the “stuff” they get, whether a small 
or big “lot,” to him and accept his offer 
for it. This is not often the case, how- 
ever, for no “crook” binds himself down 
to one buyer; he naturally goes to the 
man who w BD pay uta the best price. 

real I'agins are the criminal rela- 


ee he 

tives of boys and girls—for the latter 
are more apt in some phases of crime than 
boys—who find the youngsters valuable 
assistants not only at the “ britching ”’ 
(pocket-picking) game but also at burglary 
and shoplifting. If they are too young to 
do any actual stealing they can act as scouts 
and watchers. When a gang is working 
the “britching” game in a crowd, for 
instance, the boy “crook” who knows the 
various detectives is found very useful as 
an “outside man” (one who watches for 
detectives and warns the gang of their 
presence), And as criminal instincts are 


“c 


‘worked. 


for he took an opportunity one week of 
decamping with the money, but was 
caught and sent to a reformatory school. 
When he 


came out he was met by his 
father, who quickly persuaded him that 
there was good money to be made at 


“crook” games. 


Specialising in public-house burglaries 
the son took situations as potbov 
and assistant barman, learned the ways of 
the house, how and where the money was 
kept, and in a few weeks prepared the 
way for the gang with which his father 
Meantime the other son also 
came under the father’s influence again. 
He obtained a variety of situations ranging 
from that of page boy to clerk, and the 
information he obtained about his em- 
ployers helped the gang to make several 
good hauls. 
te 
he ‘daughter; too, became associated 
with her parents and proved a very 
willing and daring shoplifter. _Accom- 
panied by her mother—both being well 
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become necessary at any time to resort to 
violence in order to avoid capture, and it 
is only after such teaching that he is 
allowed to take part in big jobs. 


A Little Mistake. 
The old generation of Galloway lairds 
were a primitive and hospitable 
race, but their conviviality sometimes led 
to awkward occurrences. In former days 
when roads were bad and wheeled velicles 
almost unknown an old laird was return- 
ing from a supper party with his lady 
mounted behind him on horseback. On 
crossing the river Urr at a ford at a point 
where it joins thesea the old lady dropped 
off, but was not missed until her husband 
reached his door, when, of course, there 
was an immediate search made. ‘The 
party which was despatched in quest of 
her arrived just in time to find her re- 


monstrating with the advancing tide, 
which trickled into her mouth, in these 


words: “Na anither drap; neither het 


nor cauld.” 
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Belated Traveller: "Arf pint of birrer, pleesh, and draw it with a bit of a head on it 
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featureless, Letitia 


AIR, fat, 
was, physically speaking, a com- 


and 


plete failure. Mentally or “ soul- 

fully” as she preferred to call it— 
she belonged to the “romantics” and 
considered herself wasted in a century of 
motor cars and millionaires. Her book of 
life she believed ought to have been one 
long roman passionel, which it perhaps 
Ww ould have been had it not slipped some- 
how between the prosaic covers of a 
parish magazine. That, however, was her 
tragedy. 

The Deity must have smiled a little 
when He made Letitia. 

In her inmost heart she longed to 
resemble her Iriend, Mrs. de Rutsen, with 
whom she lived. Life she considered 
was so easy for those who had found an 
excuse. 

Mrs. de Rutsen was a woman ol artistic 
temperament and no reputation. Indeed, 
poor thing, she had lost the latter years 
ago somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
West Kensington, nor had her subse- 
quent meanderings in search of it helped 
her much. She possessed, however, a very 
comfortable fortune, and under the 
glamour of Letitia’s eminently respectable 
exterior she was received into many 
houses of no social importance which 
would otherwise have: remained closed to 
her. Her charmingly-furnished maisonette 
in a dull and quiet street was also the 
rendezvous of third-rate literary celebrities, 
and among lesser people, who where a 
good cook and an excellent cellar are 
concerned will always give the benefit of 
the doubt, she was considered not half s 
improper as she was painted. 

As for Letitia, she looked upon her as 
an angel to whom it was a privilege to 
become a slave. Poor thing, she had been 
seized by one of those inexplicable in- 
fatuations to which some mortals are so 
particularly liable. Her relations quar- 
relled with her, of course, when she went 
to live with “that woman,” as they called 
her. They even went so far as not to 
consider her one of themselves. Con- 
demnation they felt could go no further. 

Letitia was one of those unfortunate 
people to whom love and affection are as 
the breath of life. Mrs. de Rutzen pro- 
fessed to shower them upon her, with the 
inevitable result that Letitia became her 
slave. Mrs. de Rutsen on her part 
accepted this view of the case complacently 
enough. Hers was in fact the much 
easier vile; it required only a certain 
passivity combined with a mild indul- 
gence, which, alter all, to most people 
presents no difficulty. 

As for Letitia, her activity was extra- 
ordinary. Avseries of unrequited affections 
in her youth combined with an austere 
training had fostered within her a genius 
for self-sacrifice, while Providence ordained 
that it should be exercised and developed. 
By the nature of things the triumph lay 
with the coarser nature as in most of 
life’s triumphs. 

Mrs. de Rutsen was a eupeptic, strong- 
willed, absolutely  self-satished woman 
with a splendid digestion and more than 
a moderate share of good looks. Letitia 
on her side had found life a disappoint- 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE COMMONPLACE 


By Richard King. 


ment, and wlile she possessed all the 
virtues, what are they worth to a woman 
who has no features, less figure, and abso- 
lutely no complexion ? Indeed, she was 
one of those anomalies which go to prove 
more than anything else that Nature has 
no sense of humour. 

There came, however, to the mai- 
sonette a middie-aged man of letters 
known by the name of Meredith. He was 
no relation to the celebrated novelist 
although he-liked people to think so. In 
fact, he imagined that his surname gave 
him a sort of literary distinction—which it 
did not though he was, however, just as 
pleased. He had talked several times 
with Letitia, and their mutual confidences 
had made them believe they had much 
in common. Defying the improvidence 
of the match he, with very little romance 
and less passion, suddenly asked her to 
marry him. The excuse he gave himself 
for this was that he was lonely and 
getting old and that he wanted someone 
to nurse him when he became infirm and 
also to. make his present life more com- 
fortable. 

Letitia was, of course, inordinately 
grateful to him for his attentions and 
believed that given a certain amount of 
esteem she would find lis home congenial 
to her. [Ile was by no means the heroic 
man round which all her girlish dreams 
had centred, nor was he even strong- 
willed and masterful such as weak women 
love, but he had a certain courteous and 
kindly manner towards her, and in any 
case he would belong to her—he would 
be absolutely her own. Besides, he ap- 
peared lonely and unhappy, all of which 
appealed forcibly to her imagination; 
and she might, too, being a woman, have 
had some mildly romantic flutterings as 
well. In any ca-e she was tired of being 
an unpaid secretary and needle-woman to 
Mrs. de Rutsen. Latterly she had missed 
sorely those showers of affection which 
had made the first days of their friendship 
so precious. Though in her blindly un- 
seeing way she was still fond of her, there 
was mixed up with her affection a tinge 
of bitter disappointment, half unconscious 
yet wholly real. 

However, she did not give Mr. Meredith 
a definite answer all at once. On the 
contrary, she kept the good man waiting 
so Jong that in desperation he made a 
confidant of Mrs. de Rutsen. 

That lady received his confession with 
the utmost dismay. 

“Tm afraid Letitia will 
you,” she told him coldly. 

That such a thing should have gone so 
far in her own house without her once 
haying remarked it shocked the sense of 
her own perception. The idea, too, of 
losing Letitia, who was so eminently use- 
ful to her, could hardly be thought of for 
an instant. Besides—and_ this “hurt her 
horribly—that Letitia should be chosen 
when she also was eligible, or at least 
“askable,’ was more than she could 
understand. Naturally she would have 
refused him, but he might at any rate 
have given her the chance. 

Like most good-looking women who 
have managed: to get along through life 


not accept 
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very well with no other recommendation 
than a pretty face she could not im: wine 
any other philosophy possible. 

“ Of course,” he continued after a pause, 
“if Letitia does happen to accept your 
offer you must promise me to take the 
utmost care of her. She is so fragile that 
sometimes | think she will not live. Her 
delicacy of health is simply appalling.” 

His consternation at the news amused 
her greatly. 

“TIF she enjoyed better health,” she 
went on, “I sometimes think she would 
be better looking.” 

“Her face is always interesting,’ he 
interrupted, feeling more sure of his 
ground as most men are when they defend 
the physical charms of those they have 
chosen to be their wives. 

“You surprise me. You do indeed,” 
cried Mrs. de Rutsen in astonishment ; “so 
many people consider her quite the 
plainest woman in London. Not,” she 
continued, knowing that this shaft would 
be more deadly than all, “not that mere 
looks are worth everything after all.” 

And she gave him her sweetest and 
most bewitching smile. 

“She is so wonderfully sympathetic,” 
he said by way ol protest. 

Mrs. de Rutsen appeared as if such a 
thing had never struck her before. 

“Sympathetic,” she cried. “I suppose 
one would call her so—at any rate, some- 
times—though not in any really great 
trouble. Besides, when one is very poor 
and very plain one must cultivate the 
virtues; one has otherwise no raison 
détre. While to be sympathetic to me to 
whom she is so in debt——” 

“Debt!” he cried, interrupting her 
suddenly with all the holy horror of one 
who personally is never out of it. “ Debt!” 

“Of course, you must never say any- 
thing,” cried Mis. de Rutsen quickly, as 
if ina momentary weakness she had be- 
trayed a confidence. “ You must promise 
me that.” 

“You surprise me,” 
thoroughly disheartened. 
me dreadfully.” 

“Letitia is full of surprises,” she said 
as a parting shot. 

That evening as she was going to bed 
ske looked in Letitia’s room as was her 
custom. 

“There is something I don’t like about 
Mr. Meredith,” she said innocently as they 
were sitting over the fire. 

“Don't you?” was all Letitia could 
reply for her blushes, and she tried to look 
as unconscious as her friend though for 
different reasons. 

“Of course, I don’t believe all the 
horrible things people say about him,” 
Mrs. de Rutsen explained, “ but I'm afraid 
he’s a very immoral man.” 

Then she told her several accusations. 
which she was able to rake up against him 
out of his past. 

“Of course, we must not believe 
everything we hear,” she explained as she 
kissed her. 

“No,” answered Letitia almost under 
her breath. 

“You are quite happy, aren't youl” 
cried Mrs, de Rutsen as she saw Letitia’s 

(Continued on p. iiY 


he moaned, now 
© You surprise 
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Tike BEAUTIFUL WIFE OF POPULAR PRINCE. 


Rita Martin 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDER OF TECK 


Her Royal Highness, who is the only sister of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is a lady of the Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, a lady of justice of 
the Order of St. John, and a president of the League of Mercy. Her marriage to Prince Alexander of Teck, third son of the late Duke of Teck, took 
place some four years ago 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR PRINCESS,—In writing to 
you I feel that I am about to 
put myself in touch not with 


an ordinary woman but with a 
denizen of Fairyland, for your life, as far 
as it has gone, seems to have little or 
nothing in common with that of every- 
day mortals. You began in this mundane 
sphere as the elder daughter of Colonel 
and Mrs. Cornwallis-West of Ruthin 
Castle, North Wales. As everyone 
knows, your still charming mother 
was one of the much-admired “ pro- 
fessional beauties” of the seventies 
and eighties and your father is a rich: 
and respected country squire, a keen 
shot, yachtsman, and fisherman. You 
were named Mary, alter your mother, 
but have always been. known as 
“Daisy” just as your sister, the 
Duchess of Westminster, is called 
“Shelagh” in spite of the fact that 
she owns the birth name of Constance. 

Well, when you appeared in 
London as Miss Daisy West you were 
a pretty girl who belonged to the 
smart set and, needless to say, was 
immensely advertised. But it all 
paid, for at the end of your first 
season, when yet only seventeen, you 
got yourself engaged to Prince Henry 
of Pless, son and heir of one of the 
greatest nobles in Germany.. In fact, 
you had not. long made your curtsev 
at Court before. the fairy prince 
arrived on the scene and made your 
brilliant future a fait accompli. This 
was, as the Yankees say, “away 
back” in 18g1, but our social gossips 
still give full Cetails of this much- 
talked-of marriage, for you were a 
young and charming bride who wore 
a wondrous wedding gown and— 
what was then most unusual—a 
complete parure of turquoises and 
diamonds. These jewels were given 
by the bridegroom and consisted of a 
high tiara, necklace, earrings, and 
bodice ornament. And your husband 
looked the part of a fairy prince to 
perfection, for he was tall, fair, and 
handsome, an officer in the Prussian 
cavalry, and at that time a secretary 
at the German embassy in London. 

Fate has favoured you as regards 
personal appearance. Your beauty is 
of the blonde order, and the hackneyed 
saying, “divinely tall and most divinely 
fair,” seems far too accurate to be omitted, 
for you have large blue eyes, pale golden 
hair, and a lily-white complexion, and 
you still show a marked fancy for pale 
blue, both in dress and jewellery. Even 
now you may be often seen wearing pale 
blue gowns both by day and in the even- 
ing, and turquoises and diamonds are your 
favourite style of ornament. 

But while on the subject of dress I, 
who always speak my mind, must say that 
i think you are apt to overdo the business, 
and this is specially the case in the matter 
of jewels; for is it not to be found in our 
social records that you were once seen 
wearing two tiaras ? 

Now I will say aw ord as regards your 
talents and acquirements. By the way, a 
pretty story has been told of how, during 
the first days of his engagement, Prince 
Henry of Pless was so enchanted with 
your girlish beauty that he thought not at 
all of any other gifts and graces. There- 
fore it came upon him as “indeed a joyful 
surprise when he found that you were 
Loth clever and highly accomplished, for 


THE PRINCESS OF PLESS AND 
DE SOVERAL 
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you act well, play the guitar prettily, and 
have a fine contralto singing voice. And 
you once composed a musical fantaisie 
called The Lotus, which was performed 
at Chatsworth before King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, and you have several 
times appeared with great success in a 
short play called The Dancing Girl and 
the Idol, the dialogue for which was 


THE 


written by Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. In fact, 
you both act and sing in a style much 
above the average, and nothing can be 
prettier than to heat you sing a duet with 
your sister, the Duchess of “Westminster. 
And you also have outdoor tastes, can 
ride well to hounds, are a splendid whip, 
and will often drive four-in-hand amd 
sometimes a team of five grey Arabs. 
Needless to say that you and your 
feband are much honoured by royalty. 
He has now succeeded his father as 12th 
Prince of Pless.. The Pless palace is one 
of the finest in Berlin and the family place, 
Fiirstenstein, near Breslau, is second to 
none in Germany. Hence you both hold 
a high place at the Court in Berlin and 
when in England are frequent guests at 
Windsor Castle and Sandringham. Then 
you are the mother of two sons, each of 
whom has had royal sponsors of the first 
distinction, The elder boy was god- 
fathered by King Edward and the German 
Emperor and the younger had as sponsors 
Queen Alexandra, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Crown Prince of Germany. This 
is, I believe, an instance of baptismal 
honours that has never been equalled. 
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Ftirstenstein, your country home, stands 
amid fine forests high on a mountain 
neat the borders of Bavaria. The modern 
residence, which is perhaps 200 years old, 
appears on the edge of a deep declivity, 
or, more correctly “speaking, of a gorge, 
through which rushes a mountain torrent. 
From the castle descend terraces, which 
finally end in a long drive, guarded at 
intervals by sentries, for on this old 
estate feudal customs are still main- 
tained. “The entrance to the drive is 
through an archway guarded by a 
nan who wears the “livery of the 
princes of Pless, and this livery seems 
to be the keynote of all the house- 
hold appointments, for your carriages 
and motors are lined with the same 
deep claret colour, your men servants 
wear claret liveries, and the maids— 
who are all German—dress in the 
peasant costume of the country car- 
ried out in the same tones, with white 
kerchiefs crossed on their bodices and 
two long plaits of hair hanging over 
their shoulders. 

The chief living-room of the house 
is the salon, a very large and light 
room, which in height includes two 
stories of the frontage. Its acoustic 
properties are so good that it is used 
for concerts and musical evenings, 
and the room is adorned with quanti- 
ties of palms and flowers. Another 
big drawing-room leads out from this, 
the decorations and furniture of which 
are entirely in white and gold colour, 
and beyond this again is another and 
sunilar room all in white and silver. 
But to my mind your own boudoir is 
oue of the most charming rooms in 
the castle; this you have had fitted 
up in cosy Inglish style and it is 
crowded with flowers, photographs, 
and bric-d-brac. 

You often have a large party 
staving in the house, especially during 
late summer and autumn, and with 
your friends you go off for miles into 
the country in a carriage drawn by 
four grey Arabs with postillions in 
the claret liveries, then home to tea, 
followed by a merry evening devoted 
to music or dancing. 

In fact, your fairy-tale life con- 
tinues in Germany, for the Pless family 
belongs to their oldest noblesse and has a 
history that dates back for nearly eight 
centuries. Your husband is a great terri- 
torial magnate and in addition to his 
vast estates is said to own between 
£ 4,000,000 and £5,000,000. Most of this 
wealth is derived from mines in Silesia. 

Before I conclude 1 must say a word on 
some of your own relations. Reference 
has already been made to your father, 
Colonel Cornwallis- West, so will only add 
that he is a good friend and the kindest of 
landlords. Moreover, he is no mean artist, 
and the pictures at Ruthin are things 
to coyet, especially those by Raeburn, 
Romney, and Reynolds—the three R’s as 
they are laughingly called by their owner. 
Then your maternal grandmother, Lady 
Olivia Fitz-Patrick, is one of our few 
remaining “grand old ladies.’ She is 
eighty-four and still retains much of her 
health and mental activity, and until 
recent times has attended all the weddings 
and christenings of her numerous descen- 
dants.—I remain, dear princess, your 
obedient SEN CAnpIDA. 
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THE PRINCESS OF PLESS AND HER SON 


From the famous portrait by Ellis Roberts 
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SAFEGUARDING THE CONSTITUTION. 


LORD ROSSLYN GOES TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS TO RECORD HIS VOTE ACCOMPANIED BY LADY ROSSLYN 


Lord Rosslyn’s third wedding took place at a London registry office early in October. His bride was Miss Vera Bayley, younger daughter of Mr. Eric 
Bayley (late 17th Lancers) of Little Moyle, co. Carlow. Lord Rosslyn, who is thirty-nine years of age, has had a varied career, and recently his name was 
prominently before the public in a roulette duel with Sir Hiram Maxim. The new countess, who is only twenty-one, is an accomplished horsewoman 
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A NEW CLASSICAL DANCER—“LET(H) THEM ALL COME.” 


FRAU VON LETH IN HER FAMOUS BOWL DANCE 


With Miss Maud Allan hors de combat the advent of Frau Gertrude von Leth to the ever-growing ranks of classical dancers may well be considered an 
event. She makes her first public appearance in London to-morrow at a beautiful private house in Kensington which has been lent for the occasion 


THE TATLER (No. 389, Dee 


AN ENTHRALLI) 


Frau Gertrude von Leth—some of whose very beautiful poses are illustrated above—is the young and gifted wife of a rising young Austrian artist. Hitherto she has only given a few private 
she has therefore decided to make a public appearance to-morrow at a beautiful house in Kensington, The accompanying music will be drawn from Chopin, Beethoven, and Brahms, the 


seen her firmly. believes, Frau yon Leth will afterwards chal 
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yale exhibitions of her extraordinary talent to audiences as select as they were artistically exclusive. Their compliments on her performance have persuaded her to appeal to a wider circle ; 
he wild romantic music of the latter composer suiting the passionate strength of Frau von Leth’s dancing remarkably well. Should she be as huge a success as everybody who has already 
challenge public opinion in her own native city of Munich 
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ANOTHER OF FRAU VON LETH’S BEAUTIFUL POSES. 


‘In listening mood she seemed to stand, 
The guardian naiad of the strand” 
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“FOR SHE’S MA DAZIE, MA BONNIE DAZIE.” 
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Bolak 
Dazie occupies 


Dazie, America's foremost dancer, contemplates a trip to these shores in the early future with F. Ziegfeld jun.'s ‘‘ Follies of 1908.” 
a unique position among native stars, for while all her recent successes and triumphs have been scored in America and on Broadway, prior to her 
sensational appearance in America as ‘‘La Domino Rouge" she was better known in European music-halls than she was at home 
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GEORGE MEREDITH says:—“<A house having a great wine stored 
below lives in our imaginations as a joyful house fast and splendidly 
rooted in the soil — ” 


Even such a house is the one possessing a generous store of fine 
old Brandy. 


Why not purchase a case of Hennessy ? 


Would you not like to grasp these 12 bottles, whose mere pictures 
attract you -feel them heavy in your hand with their goodly treasure and 
lay them by as a proud reserve for generous hospitality ? 


Each bottle contains the delightful natural yield of the Cognac 
vineyards, each bottle is sealed in the land where the grapes grow, and 
the contents obtain the white certificate of absolute purity from the 
French Government. 


Send to your Wine Merchant to-day, and whether you buy a case 
or a bottle never fail to say-— 


HENNESSY PpLeASE 
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The Spirit of Motoring. 


To render Motoring thoroughly enjoyable the 
Motorist needs a spirit of proved efficiency. 
His engine is too sensitive and expensive 
to justify experiments with substitutes. 


PRATT’S 
Perfection Spirit }™ 


holds premier position by reason of its superior 


eficiency.— Sealed with the Silver Seal._— 


Bie Ge Mp deep 


TURKISH 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Delicious to the Taste. 


i 
' Cotton (plain). 
Af= pair. 


pes ee C GAR ETT ES Of all Spares pect Een utece, throug bout the 
sig {olan FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 4s. 


Prepared aconly by THE ANGLO: AMERICAN EDEUG Ce, 
» 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


GUARANTEED 
__| HAND-MADE IN TURKEY 


| THE ACME OF 
COMFORT. 


| Wm. PEASTON, Hosier, 
61, Piccadilly, W. 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 


“USED BY DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 
for over half-a-century. 
The BEST REMEDY KNOWN for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIARRHGEA, 
CA tata gel GOUT, 
E ch 


Convincing Me Ahoy 


Sold by all leading 
Tobacconists. 


A UNIQUE DIGESTIVE 


Prices per 100. FERN ET—BRANCA 


Yenidje -12/- and I3/- 
Special - 9/- I0/- JI/- 
En A’ala- 7/- 8/6 9/- BITTERS 
Yaka - - 5/6 6/- 6/6 
Nazir - 4/- and 5/- 
iSelam - 3/6 4/6 5/6 


of world wide renown 


Assorted Samples of 12 
Cigarettes post free on 
receipt of P.O. for 1/- 


~szré#? REGIE, 83, PICCADILLY, W. 


R.A. & CO 


Inventor, Dr. " Collis Brow 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, als. AS TH M. A, 


The Perfect System of House Furnishing. INFLUENZA 


The difficulty of obtaining really good Furniture on convenient terms 
is overcome by our system, which combines a*wide selection of 
high class furniture at cash prices from the best West End houses, H OAR Ss E N ENE, 


together with the three years’ system of payment by instalments. 


&C 


- Write or call for prospectus. Sdd ; 4: 
ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING Co., Ltd. myers, 1/1 per bee: 
18, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S., w. 
Estd. 1883.] [Capital £50,000, 


ace), 
London, 
Ww. 


Est. 100 
Years. 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE COMMONPLACE continued. 


white face. ‘I believe have been 
crying.” 

“Oh no, I haven't,” cried Letitia, wiping her 
eyes. 

“You don’t know how I love you,” con- 
tinued Mrs. de Rutsen, kissing her, “or how I 
love to have you with me.” 

“Thank you,’ cried Letitia, throwing her 
arms round her 
friend’s neck and 
sobbing as if 


you 


her heart would 
break. 
The end, of 


course, is apparent 
as ends to the 
happy things of 
life always are. 
A few more con- 
versations be- 
tween them both 
and Letitia wrote 
a letter which 
settled the matter 
as far as she was 
concerned. As for 
Mr. Meredith, after 
what Mrs. | de 
Rutsen had told 
him, her definite 
refusal relieved 
him more than he 
could say. They 
never saw each 
other again. 

It all happened 
years ago, and 
since then Letitia 
has become more 
infatuated than 


ever. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she sometimes thought to 
herself to allay the loneliness of her heart, “I 
should not have been happy withhim. Perhaps 
Iam better as | am.” 
As for Mrs. de Rutsen, she thinks Letitia 
an extremely lucky woman. 
To a friend who once 


wondered why 


Letitia had never married she said :— 


ON THE QUI VIVE 


An excellent snapshot of Lord Farquhar, who was the King’s host at Castle Rising the other week 


“Years ago a man once did ask her. I did 
everything in my power to bring them together 
but she refused him. You see she is so happy 
with me. And I find her so useful.” 

As for Letitia, she has become much older— 
old with all the tragedy not of getting older 
but of still remaining young. Her life stretches 
out before her, dreary, monotonous, common- 
place, without 
any sun what- 


ever, or for that 
matter without 
much shade. 


Possibly it is not 
so utterly  ordi- 
nary as it appears. 
to outsiders, but 
there are no roses 
for her to gather 
by the way. Her 
life is filled with 
dull, uninteresting 
duties, and her 
genius for self- 
sacrifice goes on 
unabated. If she 
is not very happy, 
well, after all, 
who is? She 
believes she _ is 
working her way 
Heavenward, 
Which in its way 
is something alter 
all. In any case 
the irony of her 
fate may not be 
so terrible as it 
seems. Poor 
Letitia ! 


MOST DELICIOUS, 


REC! TRADEMARK. 


Imported in Three Sizes: 
8/-, 7/- and 
5/- per 100 
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(THE WEAK MADE STRONG 


By USING 


PLASMON COCOA 
anD PLASMON OATS. 


THE BEST BREAKFAST AND SUPPER FOODS. 
NOURISHING AND DIGESTIBLE. 


“ After being very ill for two years, and being given up by several doctors, 
being unable to take even milk, I was recommended to try PLASMON twelve 
months ago; and since then have continued with different PLASMON foods. 
I am pleased to tell you I am now quite strong and able to work." 


PLASMON GOCOA (9d. a tin) and 
PLASMON OATS (6d. a packet) 


Are obtainable of all Grocers, Stores, Chemists, &c. 
Plasmon Preparations are used by the Royal Family. 


The LANCET says: ‘‘ Plasmon increases the food 
value enormously.” 


Write for Free Copy of Cookery and Testimonial Books to 
PLASMON, Ltd., 66, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


DODO OOOO OOOO OOOO ooo ooo 


“*MASPERO FRERES’ Trade Mark will never be placed 
on a Cigarette of inferior quality.” 


Nilometer 


(MILD AND AROMATIC) 
EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES 


are especially manufactured for the smoker of delicate taste 


MASPERO FRERES, Ltd. 


“* Cecil Road, Paignton. 


in throat or lungs. 


HIS is the season when chill, 
raw days and cold, damp fog 
search the system 
through, developing latent weakness 
Colds are rife, 


through and 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Quinsey, 


London Office: 
86, STRAND 


OOOD OOOO OOOO nooo 


Influenza, and Bronchitis are ex- 

ceedingly prevalent. Infection is present everywhere. Now 
is the time to use “ Formamint Wulfing,”’ 
preventive against all throat complaints, and so guard against the 
millions of disease germs that seek some vulnerable point to assail us. 


the reliable 


Formamint Prevents Infection 


by attacking the cause of the infectious disease, the germs, killing 
them where they enter the system—in the mouth and throat. 
therefore indispensable as a protection against Influenza, Whooping- 
Cough, Measles, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, etc. 

Physicians are unanimous in praising and prescribing ormamint 
Wulfing for all throat complaints. 

Formamint Wulfing is sold in the form of pleasant tasting tablets, 
which are allowed to dissolve in the mouth. 
bottles containing 50 tablets at 1/11. 


Tt is 


Of all chemists in handy 


Striking booklet by Dr. Andrew Wilson sent free on application to 


_ A. WULFING & CO., 12, CHENIES STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


